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I ESTABLISHING THE BOUNDARIES Of the field of linguistics, we often make 
the arbitrary stipulation, by definition, that ‘a language is a system.’ This 
gives a questionable status to quite a number of products of the human voice, 
especially to various yells, shouts, shrieks, screeches, bellowings, hollerings, 
war whoops, and the like. These manifestations lie on the fringe of linguistics. 

And yet the pull toward the conventionalization of yells is very strong 
indeed. In a settled culture the cheering soon becomes assimilated to the 
phonemic system of the language. The well-known ‘three times three,’ a 
decorous yell indeed, is recorded in England from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. When John Quincy Adams was envoy to the English court 
in 1816, he attended a dinner given by the Lord Mayor in the Mansion House 
and recorded the following in his diary: ‘Every toast . . . was drunk standing, 
with what they call three times three—hip! hip! hip! and nine huzzas.’' The 
syllables found in words like hip, huzzah, hooray clearly fall within the pattern 
of English. The same can be said of the college yells of the present day, as in 
the following: ‘Bocka-wocka-choom; bocka-wocka-cha; bocka-wocka, chocka- 
wocka, sis-boom-bah. Yea, team.’ The etymologist might have trouble with 
bocka-wocka, but the sound pattern is thoroughly conventionalized. 

In relation to other shoutings, the much discussed ‘rebel yell’ offers many 
problems. Was it a special entity, distinct from Northern yelling and the yell- 
ing of soldiers in other wars? Did it fit into the pattern of the English sound 
system? From what origin or background did it spring? What was its place in 
the psychology of the soldier? Has its effect in terrorizing the enemy been 
exaggerated? We may hope to find answers to questions such as these in a 
survey of the accounts of the yell, especially the contemporary ones of 1861 
through 1866. 

The earliest reference known to me concerning Southern yelling is one of 
the most significant. It is by the famous war correspondent of the London 
Times, William Howard Russell, in his diary of June 18, 1861, from Randolph’s 
Point on the Mississippi, sixty miles above Memphis. In a dispatch to the 
London Times, he referred to ‘the whooping and screeching sounds that pass 
muster in this part of the world for cheers.’ When he revised the passage for 
book publication, he expanded it as follows: ‘What they may do in the North 





1. Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, ed. C. F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1874), III, 413. 
2. London Times, July 10, 1861, p. 5/3. 
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I know not, but certainly the Southern soldiers cannot cheer, and what passes 
muster for that jubilant sound is a shrill ringing scream with a touch of the 
Indian war-whoop in it.”* Russell had reported the Crimean and other wars, 
and his unfavorable reaction to Southern cheering shows that it was something 
he was not accustomed to and was sui generis. 


Other English observers continue to provide our best evidence. Arthur 
Fremantle, an English military officer who traveled through the South in 1863, 
reported the Battle of Gettysburg in his journal of July 2d, as follows: 


The Southern troops, when charging, or to express their delight, always yell in a manner 
peculiar to themselves. The Yankee cheer is much more like ours; but the Confederate 
officers declare that the Rebel yell has a particular merit, and always produces a salutary 
and useful effect upon their adversaries. A corps is sometimes spoken of as a ‘good yelling 
regiment.’4 


This passage has additional interest in that it provides the earliest known 
documentation of the phrase rebel yell. In the wide reading for the Dictionary 
of American English and M. M. Mathews’s Dictionary of Americanisms, the 
earliest quotation found was for 1868, and it seemed likely that the term rebel 
yell was applied in retrospect, when the war was over. But Fremantle’s use of 
it in 1863 shows that it had currency even while the war was on.’ Some South- 
erners accepted the word rebel as a term of praise. 

Also in 1863 an Englishwoman, Catherine C. Hopley, living in Virginia, 
reported in her book Life in the South the prevailing gossip about the Northern 
panic at the Battle of Bull Run. As she wrote: 


It was caused by a shout of triumph at the capture of Sherman’s battery, that, during the 
whole day, had been so strongly contested; captured and recaptured again and again. More 
than one person described that shout as something more overpowering than the cannon’s 
roar. It was taken up, and carried along the line for several miles, and they heard the up- 
roar rolling along in its approach like an avalanche of thunder. The enemy were not aware 
of the cause, and were in their turn overpowered by terror. One frightened company in- 
fected the rest, and the result is known.® 


Another Englishman, Fitzgerald Ross, wrote in Blackwood’s Magazine for 


3. W.H. Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), p. 312. 

4. Arthur James Lyon Fremantle, Three Months in the Southern States (New York, 1864), 
P. 259. 

5. An alleged use of rebel yell in the same month is found in Louis Leon’s Diary of a Tar 
Heel Confederate Soldier (Charlotte, N.C., 1913), p. 41, entry of July 14, 1863, concerning 
Robert E. Lee: ‘I care not how weary or hungry we were, when we saw him we gave that 
Rebel yell, and hunger and wounds would be forgotten.’ However, this work appears to 
be reminiscential and even if based on a genuine diary, it was rewritten for publication. 
For linguistic purposes, it must be cited as writing of 1913. 

6. Catherine C. Hopley, Life in the South (London, 1863), 1, 21-22. 1t has become usual 
to trace the rebel yell to the Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. As Mark Mayo Boatner 
Ill says in The Civil War Dictionary (New York, 1959), Pp. 683: ‘First heard at 1st Bull 
Run, it was one of the most effective Confederate weapons.’ See also John Masters, ‘The 
Day the South Could Have Won the Civil War,’ Reader's Digest, November, 1960, p. 
164/2, concerning the counterattack of General ‘Stonewall’ Jackson on this day: ‘For the 
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December, 1864, concerning the Confederate soldiers as they marched through 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, that the statue of Franklin, ‘boldly perched on 


the top of the county court-house,’ excited their derision. They saluted it, he 
said, 


with that ‘terrible scream and barbarous yowling,’ a real Southern yell, which rang along 
the whole line. I heard it that day for the first time. It was a very peculiar sound. By prac- 
tice, many have arrived at a high pitch of perfection, and can yell loud enough to be heard 
a mile off. They learnt it from the Indians, I believe.7 


The contemporary accounts of native Americans also add to our store of 
information. The Confederate general, Jubal A. Early, in his official report 
of a battle on December 27, 1862, near Fredericksburg, Virginia, noted that a 
certain brigade ‘dashed upon the enemy with the cheering peculiar to the 
Confederate soldier, and which is never mistaken for the studied hurrahs of 
the Yankees.’ A Northern woman living near Vicksburg, Mississippi, in her 
diary of April 28, 1863, after describing the sounds of guns and cannons, noted: 
‘Added to all this is the indescribable Confederate yell, which is a soul-harrow- 
ing sound to hear.’® 

Union soldiers also gave their impressions. Augustine Duganne, in a book 
of 1865, told of a charge in Louisiana in 1863: ‘It was at this moment that a 
yell arose, in the rear; a mingling of Indian whoop and wolf-howl, the charg- 
ing-cry of Major Hunter and his ragged desperadoes.’° And in 1866 Warren 
Lee Goss reported in his book The Soldier’s Story: “Then the whole majestic 
mass of rebels, with their peculiar yell, in marked contrast with the three 
distinct cheers of our men, sprang forward upon the plain.’ 





first time the world heard the awesome Rebel Yell, as Virginians swept forward with 
bayonets fixed.’ However, William Howard Russell’s earlier report from the Southwest 
area, cited above, shows that the yelling was known before this. 

7. Fitzgerald Ross, ‘A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States, 1863- 
64,’ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, XCVI (1864), 656. When he revised these articles 
for book publication, in A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States (Edinburgh, 
1865), he added a sentence, p. 95, concerning the Confederate troops marching through 
Martinsburg, Virginia, in 1863: ‘And then the whole “crowd” would burst out into a 
regular Southern yell.’ 

8. Official Records, Series 1, XX1 (Washington, D.C., 1888), 664. 

9. ‘War Diary of a Union Woman in the South’ (her name is not given), in G. W. Cable, 
ed., Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War (London, 1894), p. 58. 

1o. Augustine J. H. Duganne, Camps and Prisons: Twenty Months in the Department of 
the Gulf (2d ed.; New York, 1865), p. 148. 

tt. Warren Lee Goss, The Soldier's Story of His Captivity at Andersonville, Belle Isle, and 
Other Rebel Prisons (Boston, 1866), p. 19. In reminiscences twenty-four years later, his 
Recollections of a Private (New York, 1890), p. 50, concerning May 31, 1862, the Battle of 
Seven Pines, he expressed himself as follows: ‘Soon the “rebel yell’? was heard as they 
charged on the right of Kirby’s battery. . . . The Confederate lines came dashing upon us 
with their shrill yells.’ See also, ibid., p. 62, concerning June 29, 1862: ‘The conflict went 
on, until nine o’clock, when to the deep-toned Union cheers there were no answering high- 
Pitched rebel yells.’ 
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‘The larger setting of the rebel yell was described in 1866 by James Fitz 
James Caldwell, with reference to May 7, 1864, the day after the Battle of the 
Wilderness at dusk: 


While we were closing up here, a pace at a time, the grandest vocal exhibition took place 
that I have ever heard. Far up on the right of the Confederate linc a shout was raised. 
Gradually it was taken up and passed down, until it reached us. We lifted it, as our turn 
came, and handed it to the left, where it went echoing to the remotest corner of Ewell’s 
corps. This was done once with powerful effect. Then rumors of various things, but always 
speaking of good fortune that had befallen the Confederates, sped along the line with 
characteristic swiftness. Again the shout arose on the right—again it rushed down upon us 
from a distance of perhaps two miles—again we caught it and flung it joyously to the 
left, where it only ceased when the last post had huzzahed. And yet a third time this mighty 
wave of sound rang along the Confederate lines. The effect was beyond expression. It 
seemed to fill every heart with new life, to inspire every nerve with might never known 
before. Men scemed fairly convulsed with the fierce enthusiasm; and I believe that if at 
that instant the advance of the whole army upon Grant could have been ordered, we should 
have swept it into the very Rappahannock. As it was, there was a story prevalent, next 
day, of the stampeding of a Federal corps. 1 doubt the entire accuracy of the account; but I 
know that we gathered an immense amount of private plunder on our front.12 


I believe that the true rebel yell occurred only under the excitement and 
tension of the battlefield, and therefore the real thing has not been heard since 
1865. The last surviving veteran of the Civil War armies, a Confederate, died 
in Texas in 1959 at the age of 116, and anyone who even overheard the true 
yell must be nearly a centenarian. But the rebel yell has appeared often in 
simulated form in situations of excitement and regional patriotism. I say 
‘simulated,’ for I chink that rhe full range of characteristics could not be found 
except under the original conditions." It seems to me insulting to the original 
Confederate soldiers to say that the ‘play-acting’ of the present day can equal 
their yells. 





1z. James Fitz James Caldwell, The History of a Brigade of South Carolinians Known First 
as ‘Gregg’s, and Subsequently as ‘McGowan’s Brigade’ (Philadelphia, 1866, lithographed 
1951), Pp. 135-36. This writer frequently described the yelling, both Southern and North- 
erm: see pp. 20, 32-33, 73, 77, 92, 178, 220, 221. 

13. I had supposed that this statement was safe enough, but I have been attacked for it. 
After this paper was given before the Linguistic Society of America, on July 24, 1959, at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, as listed in Language, XXXVI, No. 2, Part 2 (April-June, 1960), 
5, it was reported and summarized in various newspapers. This led to the following com- 
ment by the editor of the Skirmish Line (organ of the North-South Skirmish Association, 
Inc.), V, No. 1 (1960), 5: ‘The only answer we can give Mr. Read is that he has never 
been around one of our camps at a Skirmish. We have heard the famous Rebel yell many 
times there. Also we doubt the learned gentleman’s statement that it has never been heard 
since 1865. One of this writer’s fondest memories is our beloved Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
Civil War historian and author, with his Chinese skull cap on the back of his balding head, 
reared back in his office letting out a Rebel yell just to demonstrate for an inquiring young 
cub reporter. Pressmen, compositors, editors, reporters, clerks and all were frozen in their 
tracks at the un-Godly sound issuing from the private office of “the man.”’ No, Mr. Read, 
we can and do often hear the Rebel Yell down here in Dixie, Suh. Want to give a listen?’ 

14. The historian Bell Irvin Wiley, in The Life of Johnny Reb (Indianapolis, 1943), p- 
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The use of the rebel yell at a political meeting in Atlanta was recorded in 
1868. A contemporary newspaper reported it as follows: 


As the speaker named each of the patriots in the above list there was a storm of cheers; 
but when he mentioned the name of Jeff. Davis, the hall was at once the scene of a wild 
and tumultuous uproar. Both delegates and spectators jumped to their feet as if in excite- 
ment uncontrollable. Hats and handkerchiefs were waved and shaken fiercely above their 
heads, and yells and shouts and cheers and wild stamping for the space of several minutes 
shook the hall. It was the ‘old rebel yell.’15 


Another typical occasion occurred on July 21, 1891, when a monument was 
unveiled to General ‘Stonewall’ Jackson in Lexington, Virginia. According 
to the newspaper report of the time: 


A shout such as these quiet precincts never before heard rent the air. It was answered by 
the vetcrans on the other side [of the valley] with an old-fashioned ‘rebel yell.’ The re- 
verberating hills took it up and echo carried it into the deep recesses of the blue mountains, 
where it died away into sweet musical cadences, and was lost in the distance.16 


But above all, the rebel yell was kept alive at the conventions of Con- 
federate veterans. A seasoned reporter for Southern newspapers, James Street, 
has described his experience as follows: 


As a reporter in my youth I covered several Confederate reunions and regretfully do I 
report that most of the veterans had to be rchearsed in the yell. I gor the impression that 
during the Civil War there were probably as many kinds of Rebel Yells as there were 
Rebels. But after a few toddies the veterans would shift their tobacco chaws and cut loose 
on what seemed to me a spontaneous yell.!7 


The reenactment of Civil War battles has provided a natural setting for the 
Perpetuation of the rebel yell. A cadet of the Virginia Military Institute has 
told of an incident of 1935 when the Battle of Chancellorsville was being 
rehearsed: 


One day a few weeks before the reénactment, the cadet corps was marched out onto 
the drill field and formed into a hollow square, into which came the Commandant and a 
wispy old gentleman whom he introduced as Colonel Somebody-or-Other—let’s say 
Tolliver—one of the last survivors of Pickett’s Virginians. There were quite a few Civil 
War veterans still around in 1935, and by that time a good many former drummer boys had 
become colonels and generals. The Colonel, the Commandant explained, had consented to 
render the Rebel yell for us, so that we could practice it and be perfect in it by the day 





71, holds the same point of view: ‘The Confederate yell is hard to describe. An attempt to 
Teproduce it was made a few years ago when Confederate veterans re-enacted battle scenes 
in Virginia. But this, by the very nature of things, was an inadequate representation. Old 
Voices were too weak and incentive too feeble to create again the true battle cry. As it 
flourished on the field of combat, the Rebel yell was an unpremeditated, unrestrained and 
utterly informal “‘hollering.”’ It had in it a mixture of fright, pent-up nervousness, exulta- 
tion, hatred and a pinch of pure deviltry.’ To his excellent treatment, I am indebted for a 
number of bibliographical references. 

15. Oregon State Journal (Eugene, Oreg.), Sept. 26, 1868, p. 2/5. 

16. Contemporary newspaper report, reprinted by Mary Anna Jackson, Memoirs of 
Stonewall Jackson (Louisville, Ky., 1895), p. 642. 

17. James Street, The Civil War (New York, 1953), PP. 143-44. 
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of the reénactment. With that, he motioned to Colonel Tolliver, and the Colonel stepped 
forward, looked about him, cleared his throat, and then rared back and yelled. Considering 
the frailty of its source, it was an unbelievable yell, and even aside from that it was an 
astonishing one. It had a keening, ululant quality that raised the hackles on my neck and 
seemed to hang in the air after the yell was over. For a second, we could hear the echoes 
bouncing off the barracks wall at the far end of the parade ground. 

The Commandant broke the ensuing silence. ‘Now, then,’ he said. ‘The Colonel says 
the Rebel yell breaks down into three parts. The first part is the syllable “‘wah,”’ the second, 
which you accent, is “who,” and the third is a long-drawn-out “‘eeee.” Like this.’ And the 
Commandant rared back and yelled. It was a fairly good yell, as yells go, but it couldn't 
hold a candle to Colonel Tolliver’s, and I don’t think it would have been very awe-inspiring 
even if all of Pickett’s men had yelled it in that way. The Commandant tried it once or 
twice more without getting any better, Colonel Tolliver favored us with a final, frighten- 
ing blast, and they left. 

We worked hard at yelling during the next few weeks, and by the time of the reénact- 
ment we were fairly proficient, but our best was only a pastiche of Colonel Tolliver’s. 
Even so, we seemed to impress the people we yelled at from the trucks that drove us down 
to the battlefield. The reénactment took place before about fifty thousand spectators, 
among them the late Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, an authority on the yell in his own 
right, whom I mention because years later I heard him give it, and noticed that he didn’t 
sound much like Colonel Tolliver, either.!8 


Many accounts of the yell refer to the famous historian Dr. Freeman, who 
was willing to oblige newspaper reporters with a demonstration of it.!® He 
gave instructions for the version that appears on a phonograph record.?¢ 

Perhaps the inevitable outcome was reached in 1957, when the following 
Associated Press dispatch, from Kountze, Texas, was sent over the country: 
‘Please, says the Homecoming Committee, does anyone know how the Rebel 
Yell sounded? The committee wants to hold a Rebel Yell contest. But it found 
that the last Kountze Confederate died 15 years ago. No one around here knows 
how the yell sounded.” 

But even though the authentic form may be open to question, there is no end 


18. Chester Goolrick, ‘Wah-Who-Eeee,’ New Yorker, June 16, 1956, p. 59. 

19. One of the best descriptions of Dr. Freeman’s rendition is given by the humorist H. 
Allen Smith, ‘I Tracked Down the Rebel Yell,’ Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 6, 1952, pp. 36 
and 153. He later expanded his material into a small book, The Rebel Yell, Being a Carpet- 
bagger’y Attempt to Establish the Truth Concerning the Screech of the Confederate Soldier (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1954). The reactions of Southerners to his article are given on pp. 103-15. 

20. The Confederacy (Columbia Records, DL 220), recorded Sept. 15-16, 1953, and re- 
leased Oct. 11, 1954, assembled by Richard Bales. As Bales said in the accompanying 
booklet, p. 31: ‘During the closing measures, while the women clap their hands, the men 
give the famous Rebel Yell. The late Douglas Southall Freeman supplied the composer with 
instructions for an authentic version of this famous military cry, and demonstrated the 
Rebel Yell itself a few weeks before his death.’ Also Bruce Catton, on p. 16 of the same 
publication, referred to ‘the wild soaring falsetto of the Rebel Yell, that fox-hunter’s cry 
that still hangs against the horizon as the stirring, inarticulate utterance of men who would 
never admit that they could be licked and whose gallantry has become part of the proud 
heritage of all Americans, northern and southern alike.’ 

21. Associated Press dispatch, in New York Post, June 27, 1957, p. 5/2. 
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to the nostalgic reconstructions of what the rebel yell may have been like. A 
curious aspect of the rebel yell is the growing romanticization of it. Let us 
begin with a treatment in a novel of 1885. Mrs. Frances C. Baylor imagined 
an Englishman in America, who was entertained at a dinner party in Virginia. 
He was portrayed as saying: 


‘And now I am going to ask a great favor. Could you, would you, give me some idea of 
“the rebel yell,” as it was called? We heard so much about that. I am most curious to hear 
it. It is always spoken of as perfectly terrifying, almost unearthly.’ The gentleman whom 
he addressed looked down the table and rapped to call attention to what he had to say: 
‘Boys, this English gentleman is asking whether we can’t give him some idea of what the 
rebel yell is like. What do you say?’ .. . The next instant a shriek, sky-rending, blood- 
curdling, savage beyond description, went up,—a truly terrific yell in peace, and enough 
to create a panic, one would think, in the Old Guard in time of war. ‘Thank you, thank 
you. | am entirely satisfied, said Sir Robert, in a comically rueful tone, as soon as he could 
say anything for the uproar. ‘I never imagined anything like it, never. Where did you get 
it? Who invented it? Is it an adaptation of some war-cry of the North American Indians? 
. .. By Jove! it must have been heard in Boston when given in Virginia. It is curious how 
very ancient the practice of—’ But the company heard no more of curious practices, for 
their yell had been heard, if not in Boston, in a far more remarkable quarter,—namely, by 
the police, who now rushed in, prepared to club, arrest, and carry off any and all disorderly 
and dreadful disturbers of the peace.2? 


In 1892 a Confederate veteran, J. Harvie Dew, then a physician in New 
York, published an essay on the differences between the Yankee and rebel 
yells. He attributed the tense, carrying quality of the yelling of Southerners 
to their living so much in the open. As he said, 


Life in the country, especially in our Southern country, where people lived far apart and 
were employed oftentimes at a considerable distance from one another, and from the houses 
or homes in which they ate and slept, tended, by exercise in communicating with one 
another, to strengthen and improve their voices for high and prolonged notes. A wider 
range to the vocal sounds was constantly afforded and frequently required. 


The Federal yelling, he said, ‘lacked in vocal breadth, pitch, and resonance,’ 
because the soldiery was drawn chiefly from cities and towns and factory 
districts, where voices were not trained to carry far.% He continued by re- 
counting an incident of 1863 at the Battle of Brandy Station, Virginia: 


Our command was alone in the field, and it seemed impossible for us to withstand the 
coming shock; but our commander, as brave an officer as ever drew saber, frequently re- 
Peated, as the charging column approached us, his precautionary orders, to ‘Keep steady, 
boys! Keep steady!’ and so we remained till the Federals were within a hundred yards of 
us. Then, waving his sword in air, he gave the final order, loud enough to be heard the 
field over: ‘Now is your time, boys! Give them the saber! Charge them, men! Charge!” In 
an instant every voice with one accord vigorously shouted that ‘Rebel yell,’ which was so 
often heard on the field of battle. ‘Woh-who—ey! who—ey! who—ey! Woh-who—ey! 
who—ey”’ etc. (The best illustration of this ‘true yell’ which can be given the reader is by 





22. Mrs. Frances C. Baylor, On Both Sides (Philadelphia, 1885), pp. 430-31. 
23. ‘The Yankee and Rebel Yells,’ Century Magazine, XLII (1892), 953-55. 
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spelling it as above, with directions to sound the first syllable ‘woh’ short and low, and the 
second ‘who’ with a very high and prolonged note deflecting upon the third syllable ‘ey.’) 
A moment or two later the Federal column wavered and broke.?4 


As the veterans of the Civil War reached their sixties and seventies and 
eighties, they remembered the days of their youth in a rosy glow, and their 
reminiscences often contained purple passages about the rebel yell. In 1896 a 
veteran described a Confederate charge by saying: “Then came a swish of 
bullets and a fierce exultant yell, as of thousands of infuriated tigers.’2® Another 
dictated his memoirs in 1902 and recounted this incident: 


While we were resting from this charge General Early rode up and said, ‘Well, men, we 
must charge them once more and then we'll be through.’ Some of the Mississippians on my 
right said, ‘General, we are all out of ammunition.’ He said, ‘Damn it; holler them across.’ 
So we started with a yell and did holler them across.?6 


According to this, the yell was even a substitute for ammunition. 
Another account, in 1905, concerned a charge in 1865: 


At the word ‘forward’ our brigade left the cover of the woods at the double-quick, and the 
men reopened with their yells. As all veterans of the great war know, in a charge the Con- 
federates did not preserve their alignment, as the Federals did. They usually went at a run, 
every man more or less for himself. There was also an inexplicable difference between the 
battle cries of the Federal and Confedcrate soldiers. In the assaults of the Federals the crics 
were regular, like “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ simply cheers, lacking stirring life. But the 
Confederate cries were ‘Yai, Yai, Yi, Yai, Yi!’ They were simply fierce shrieks made from 
each man’s throat individually, and which cannot be described, and cannot be reproduced 
except under the excitement of an assault in actual battle. I do not know any reason for 
this marked difference unless it was in the more pronounced individuality of the average 
Confederate soldier.27 


In 1911 events at the Battle of Bull Run were recounted as follows: 


While a prisoner during the last year of the war, I talked with a Yankee sergeant who was 
in the battle, and asked him why they were so badly routed. His answer was, ‘Well, when 





24. Ibid., p. 954. Dr. Dew returned to the subject nearly twenty years later, and printed 
a revised version of his essay in the Confederate Veteran, XIX (19tt), 521-22. In this ver- 
sion he concluded: ‘From what I have stated it is easy to see that the ‘‘Rebel Yell’? was the 
only true and unquestioned yell; and when hundreds or thousands of men, stimulated by 
the excitement and vigor of a charge, gave this yell in battle, it was demoniacal and de- 
moralizing in the extreme.’ 

25. Frank Wilkeson, The Soldier in Battle; or, Life in the Ranks of the Army of the Potomac 
(London, 1896), p. 59. Cf. also p. 107: ‘Then there was a heavy and fierce yell, and the 
thrilling battle-cry of the Confederate infantry floated to us. . . . How they yelled!’ 

26. Memoirs of Alfred Horatio Belo Dictated by Him to and with a Short Introduction by 
Charles Peabody, May, 1902 (Boston, 1904), p. 40. 

27. Arthur P. Ford, Life in the Confederate Army; Being Personal Experiences of a Private 
Soldier in the Confederate Army (New York, 1905), p. 58. Note also William Andrew 
Fletcher, Rebel Private: Front and Rear (Beaumont, Texas, 1908; reprinted Austin, Texas, 
1954), Pp. 29, concerning 1862: ‘It was great fun for the Rebs to see the battery boys getting 
off under the sound of the Rebel yell.’ Cf. also p. 73, concerning the Battle of Chickamauga: 
‘Just then the enemy raised a yell and charged, throwing a hail of bullets our way. We were 
ordered to charge, so we plunged forward with a yell, firing as we went.’ 
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Kirby Smith came in on our flank and raised that yell, we just thought the Rebels were 
Tising up out of the ground in those pines, everywhere, when we broke and ran, and never 
stopped until we crossed the Long Bridge into Washington City.’ This Yankee laid stress 
on the ‘yell.’ The Yankee cheering was done in unison and in time. It was ‘hip, hip, huzza, 
huzza, huzza,’ which sounded coarse and harsh to the ear, while the ‘Rebel yell’ was one 
continuous shout of mingled voices, without any intermission, unisonance or time. Each 
man just opened his mouth as wide as he could, strained his voice to the highest pitch and 
yelled as long as his breath lasted, then refilling the lungs, repeated it again and again. It 
was a commingling of shrill, loud sounds, that rent the air and could be heard for a distance 
of two miles or more, often carrying terror to the enemy. It was awe-inspiring to the 
Yankees, but joyous sounds to the Confederates when victory was achieved. The ‘Rebel 
yell’ was a child of victory, born that day on the plains of Manassas, and was afterwards, 
by common consent, adopted as the battle shout of the army of Northern Virginia.28 


In 1913 a former soldier described his part in the Battle of Chancellorsville: 
‘Onward we rushed with the usual inspiriting Rebel yell.’?* From 1920 came 
a report of the Battle of the Wilderness of May, 1864: 

Out of the dark woods, which covered all from sight, rolled upward heavy clouds of battle- 
smoke, and outward, that earth shaking thunder, now and then fiercely sharpened by the 


‘rebel yell,’—the scariest sound that ever split a human ear,—as our men sprang to the 
death grapple.3¢ 


The height of romanticization was reached in the novel Gone with the Wind, 
in which the rebel yell was introduced cleverly. When the news first came that 
war had broken out, this incident took place: “Then above the confused sounds 
Stuart Tarleton’s voice rose, in an exultant shout, ““Yee-aay-ee!” as if he were 
on the hunting field. And she heard for the first time, without knowing it, the 
Rebel yell.’ An antidote to this is found in the writing of sound historians.” 

We have now surveyed some of the documentation for the rebel yell. On 
the basis of such accounts, we are in a position to hazard some answers to the 
questions posed at the beginning of this article: 





28. W. H. Morgan, Personal Reminiscences of the War of 1861-5 (Lynchburg, Va., 1911), 
P. 70. Sce also pp. 160-61, concerning an incident of 1863, near Suffolk, Virginia: ‘It was 
not long before a shell from one of the Confederate guns struck and exploded an ammunition 
chest of a Yankee gun, at which a wild cheer went up from the Confederate lines, whereupon 
the Yankees broke and ran for dear life, leaving a disabled limber and one or more dead men 
on the ground. The captain of our battery had measured the distance from the breast-works 
to the point where the Yankees planted their battery, and knew exactly how to cut the fuse 
to do effective work. A Yankee detail returned the next day under flag of truce to get their 
dead, and said, “When you fellows raised that yell, we thought you were charging us, and 
we decamped in short order.” The “Rebel yell’’ had terrified them again.’ 

29. Wayland Fuller Dunaway, Reminiscences of a Rebel (New York, 1913), p. 70. He 
recalled, pp. 71-72, an incident a few days later: ‘As General Lee rode by, a waggish fellow 
of the 47th said, “General, we are too tired to cheer you this morning,”’ and he pleasantly 
replied, ‘‘Well, boys, you have gotten glory enough for one day.” ’ 

30. William Meade Dame, From the Rapidan to Richmond and the Spottsylvania Campaign 
(Baltimore, 1920), p. 77. 

31. Margaret Mitchell, Gone with the Wind, 1936 (Motion Picture ed.; New York, 
1939), P. 46. 
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1. The rebel yell was a special entity, sui generis, unlike the yelling of 
Northern soldiers or those in any other war. 

2. It was not conventionalized into the pattern of the English sound system. 
The attempts to catch it in any known spelling are all lamentable. 

3. Its background was the frontier lack of inhibition. Two origins in 
particular have been suggested—the hunting call and the Indian war whoop. 
I am inclined to believe that the latter is the stronger influence and accounts 
for its non-English character. The English commentators, such as W. H. 
Russell, Arthur Fremantle, and Fitzgerald Ross, would have recognized a call 
from the hunting field, but they regarded this as something strange. It was 
noted earliest in the Southwest rather than in the East, and many Southerners 
of that time were relatively near the Indian frontier. 

4. The chief function of the yell was to raise the morale of the soldier. It 
completed the full involvement of the whole of the soldier.* 

5. According to numerous contemporary accounts, the yell did instill fear 
into the enemy, and the Southern officers encouraged yelling. The terrorizing 
of the enemy may have become somewhat exaggerated as romanticized myth 
grew up around it. Certainly the yell helped to shape the picture of the Southern 
soldier as a furious fighter. 

The field of ‘linguistics is ill-equipped to deal with a total organismic re- 
sponse such as the rebel yell was. We prefer neat patterns, whenever possible; 
and this manifestation does not fall into them. By a generous definition, how- 
ever, we may concern ourselves with all human vocal responses and thus catch 
in our net the famous yell of the rebel soldier. 





32. See, e. g., Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee; a Biography (New York, 1935), III, 
303; Alfred P. James, in Dictionary of American History, ed. J. T. Adams (New York, 1940), 
IV, 420; Bell Irvin Wiley, as cited above in footnote 14; Henry Steele Commager, The Blue 
and the Gray (Indianapolis, 1950), I, 335; F. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, La., 1950), pp. 455-56, with excellent footnotes; Walter 
Lord, in his ed. of The Fremantle Diary (Boston, 1954), p. 297; M. W. Wellman, Rebel 
Boast (New York, 1956), p. 242; George R. Stewart, Pickett’s Charge (Boston, 1959), pp. 
135, 252, 216, 224, 236, 244, 247. 

33. The use of yelling to support one’s courage is well illustrated by a Northern soldier, 
Oliver Willcox Norton, in a letter of May 10, 1863, from Stoneman Station, Virginia, in 
his Army Letters, 1861-1865 (Chicago, 1903), p. 15: ‘I do not carry a gun, and in battle as a 
musician I am in charge of the surgeons to carry off the wounded. This did not suit me at 
all. It involved the necessity of going on the field, and I am too much of a coward to walk 
quietly where bullets whistle and have nothing to say for mysclf. When I can return ball for 
ball, cheer, and shout defiance to the enemy, my courage is as good as anybody’s, but not 
to walk through them with my hands full. So, on the first appearance of fight, 1 picked up a 
rifle and cartridge box and joined Company K.’ Cf. also the remark of William Pitt Cham- 
bers in his diary of August 4, 1864, ‘My Journal,’ Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, 
Centenary series, V (1925), 332, concerning a charge near Kennesaw Mountain: ‘In speak- 
ing of this incident one of our company remarked, “I always said, if I ever went into a 
charge, I wouldn’t ‘holler’! But the very first time I fired off my gun, I hollered as loud as I 
could, and I hollered every breath till we stopped!”’ ’ 


